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Prefatory. —  The  Essay  here  presented  was  not  written  with  a  view  to 
publication.  It  is  literally,  as' it  is  entitled,  “a  study,”  pen  in  hand,  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  Taylor  work,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  them  as  they  appear 
to  one  mind.  But  having  read  the  “  study  ”  to  several  men  high  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  church  and  distinguished  for  their  wisdom  and  good  works,  and 
having  by  them  been  urged  to  print,  the  writer  has  with  much  hesitancy  decided 
to  follow  their  advice. 


Nothing  more  romantic  than  the  “  Taylor  movement  ”  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  church  since  the  crusades,  and  nothing  better  calculated  to 
excite  the  imagination.  The  enthusiasm  or  inspiration  which  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1884  so  spontaneously  lifted  William  Taylor  into  the  Episcopate, 
found  a  response  in  all  the  borders  of  Methodism.  Multitudes  are  following 
his  march  across  the  “  dark  Continent  ”  with  their  gifts,  their  prayers,  and  their 
faith  —  almost  with  fanaticism.  It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  his  admirers  — 
among  whom  this  writer  must  class  himself  —  as  they  see  his  daring,  his  heroic 
toil,  his  exalted  faith,  and  his  self-sacrifice,  should  grow  impatient  of  any  petty 
criticisms,  or  even  of  grave  and  thoughtful  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  so  lofty  a 
spirit.  But  it  would  be  sad  if  prejudice  and  partisan  feeling  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  careful  and  dispassionate  counselling  and  conclusions  concerning  this 
work. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  movement  is  yet  an  experiment  —  at 
least  as  to  its  methods.  Doubtless  it  has  done  immense  good  in  arousing 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  missions.  Yet,  after  all,  “  self-support  ”  may  not 
prove  in  all  respects  the  best  way  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  plan  may 
require  modification  and  co-ordination  with  the  older  methods.  It  may  prove 
to  be  not  in  accord  with  the  best  ideas  of  the  co-operation  and  sub-division  of 
labor.  While  missionaries  might  afford,  personally,  to  make  sacrifice  of  self, 
wife  and  child,  such  as  self-support  involves,  perhaps  the  church  cannot  afford 
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to  permit  it.  Many  will  think  it  waste  of  power  to  employ  talent  like  Bishop 
Taylor’s  in  making  bricks  or  digging  wells. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  quite  reasonable  —  however  natural — for  his  sup¬ 
porters  to  clothe  their  hero  with  immaculateness,  or  to  endow  him  with  infal¬ 
libility.  He  would  be  the  last  to  countenance  such  claim.  And  it  were  an 
easy,  if  an  ungracious  task,  to  point  out  the  traces  of  human  weakness  in  the 
work  and  the  writings  of  Bishop  Taylor.  Masterful  spirits  like  his  are  not 
always  sufficiently  considerate  or  conciliatory  towards  others.  Almost  always 
great  leaders  in  new  movements  have  occasionally  to  modify  or  abandon  pet 
ideas,  and  to  adjust  plans  to  unforseen  conditions.  Wesley  did  so,  and  Taylor 
is  under  the  same  limitations. 

Possibly  in  our  zeal  and  admiration  for  Bishop  Taylor  scant  Justice  has 
been  done  to  the  Missionary  Board.  If  there  has  been  criticism  of  men,  or 
assumption  of  superiority,  it  has  not  been  wholly  on  one  side;  certainly  not  on 
the  side  of  the  older  church  management.  It  is  not  wise  to  make  comparison 
of  the  labors  and  devotion  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  church.  The  glamor 
of  romantic  interest  thrown  about  Bishop  Taylor  makes  just  comparison  with 
his  compeers  impossible.  But  other  Bishops  are  not  richer  financially,  and 
some  have  given  all  their  strength,  to  utter  exhaustion  and  broken  health,  to 
the  service  of  the  church.  Theyxmay  not  have  been  as  strong  or  as  wise  as 
Bishop  Taylor  ( it  is  not  a  question  of  ability,  but  of  devotion),  but  they  have 
given  all  they  had.  Angel  or  apostle  could  do  no  more. 

In  the  same  line  is  the  too  great  sensitiveness  concerning  adverse  reports 
of  the  mission.  The  outcry  because  of  the  publication  of  such  things  as  the 
Waller  reports — and  especially  by  the  official  press  of  the  church, —  has  not 
been  altogether  dignified,  and  has  been  suggestive  of  weakness.  It  is  often 
charged  against  the  official  papers  that  they  suppress  news  which  is  unpleasant 
or  unfavorable  to  the  church.  But  in  this  case  the  outcry  is  made  because  the 
unfavorable  report  is  published  to  the  world.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Bishop  Taylor  mission  is  a  mission  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  a  Bishop 
of  the  church,  commissioned  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  Africa.  The  church  never 
gave  such  large  liberty  to  any  other  Bishop.  The  world  holds  the  church 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  her  representative.  Why  should  not  the  church 
know  all  about  the  work  and  prospects  of  the  mission,  and  even  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  her  agents  !  Such  sensitiveness  makes  too  much  of  the  adverse 
reports,  both  ways  perhaps,  —  in  denial  and  approval.  Suppose  that  all  which 
has  been  reported  is  true.  What  of  it  ?  It  neither  proves  the  mission  a  failure 
nor  that  Taylor  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Nor  does  the  denial  prove  his  success. 

Let  us  look  at  it  a  moment.  Here  is  a  new  mission  undertaken  for  the 
conversion  of  a  continent,  on  a  plan  and  by  methods  somewhat  new,  on  a  large 
scale  from  the  start,  and  under  the  control  of  one  man,  and  he  necessarily 
absent  from  the  field  of  operations  much  of  the  time.  The  plan  for  manning 
the  mission,  which  was  practically  a  call  for  volunteers,  and  which  could  secure 
very  imperfect  sifting  or  selection  from  the  material  offered,  brought  together  a 
heterogeneous  company  of  men,  women  and  children  —  all  Christians,  we  will 
suppose, —  many  of  them  very  devoted  and  zealous,  some  wise  and  some  enthu- 
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siastic  for  the  work  ;  but  some  not  vei'y  wise  nor  learned,  some  not  over-gifted 
with  steadfastness  or  common  sense,  and  some,  as  W aller’s  letter  confesses, 
hoping  that  with  godliness  and  Christian  service  they  might  also  find  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  worldly  gain.  Was  it  not  to  be  expected  that,  with  three  or  four 
score  such  people  brought  together  promiscuously,  there  would  be  speedy 
clashing,  some  strife  for  pre-eminence,  development  of  unworthy  aims  and 
plans,  discouragement  and  retreat  on  the  part  of  some.  To  the  thoughtful 
mind  it  must  seem  one  of  the  chief  evidences  of  Taylor’s  genius,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  so  far  control  these  elements,  hold  them  faithful  to  his  plans,  and 
push  on  the  colonizing  work,  on  so  broad  a  scale.  But  surely  one  missionary’s 
failure  of  heart  or  faith  or  zeal,  and  his  discouraging  reports  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  pi'oves  nothing  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  work.  We  have  no 
right  to  expect  large,  immediate  results  in  native  conversions.  We  waited  ten 
years  for  the  first  convert  in  our  Chinese  missions.  Give  time  in  Africa  to  get 
houses,  churches  and  schools  built,  languages  learned,  Bibles  and  hymns 
printed,  and  then  see.  On  the  other  hand  Taylor’s  methods  are  still  on  trial, 
and  may  prove  unwise,  so  far  as  they  diverge  from  the  ordinary  missionary 
methods.  They  may  only  need  some  modifications  and  re-acljustments  to 
adapt  them  to  unexpected  conditions.  They  may  prove  the  one  thing  for 
which  the  church  has  been  looking  and  praying  as  a  means  for  the  world’s  con¬ 
version.  In  any  case  the  cause  of  Christ  is  not  furthered  by  attempts  to  make 
Bishop  Taylor  the  pet  of  a  clique  or  the  stalking-horse  of  political  schemers,  or 
by  uncharitable  accusation  of  those  who  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  plans,  or  who  even  criticise  his  work  and  its  results.  If  we  believe  in 
Taylor  and  his  mission,  above  all  if  we  believe  God  is  in  and  with  them,  it  ill- 
becomes  us  to  fly  into  passionate  denunciation  of  those  who  do  not  share  our 
confidence.  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. 

In  comparison  with  the  great  interests  involved,  how  small  seem  such 
questions  as  that  of  official  rank, —  Bishop  or  Missionary  Bishop  in  a  church 
which  recognizes  the  Episcopate  as  an  office  only,  and  which  has  not  in  its 
membership,  high  or  low,  a  defender  of  Episcopacy  as  of  divine  authority. 

Beyond,  and  immeasurably  beyond  all  these  is  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  Taylor  movement,  to  the  church,  and  its  development  and  operation  by 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  harmony  with  the  other  home  and  foreign  work. 
It  must  nof  be  forgotten  that  the  Taylor  work  is  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  principal  dangers  which  have  threatened  it  and  the 
peace  of  the  church  with  it,  have  arisen  from  attempts  to  separate  it  from  the 
church,  or,  worse,  to  make  antagonistic  the  church  work  and  the  “  Pauline 
method.”  All  the  same  this  has  been  broadly  recognized  as  a  Methodist  move¬ 
ment.  It  had  its  beginning  and  development  in  the  thought  and  labor  of  an 
accredited  Methodist  minister.  It  has  had  its  interested  friends  and  supporters 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Methodist  church,  as  it  was  first  reported  and  adver¬ 
tised  through  the  Methodist  press.  Methodist  pulpits  and  camp-grounds  have 
welcomed  the  great  leader,  and  given  him  opportunity  to  bring  his  work  before 
the  people.  The  authorities  of  the  church  made  the  largest  possible  legal  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  continuance,  as  the  work  developed  along  unique  lines,  and  in 
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unexpected  lands  and  ways.  The  Missionary  Society  extended  its  lines  or  con¬ 
tracted  its  boundaries  as  was  thought  desirable  to  facilitate  or  to  leave  unhin¬ 
dered  this  work.  Bishops  and  conferences  sought  through  the  instrumentality 
of  law,  and  even  by  strained  interpretations  of  law,  to  furnish  aid  in  the 
appointment  and  ordination  of  men  chosen  for  it.  Above  all,  the  General 
Conference,  recognizing  this  new  movement,  with  its  yet  indeterminate  values, 
sought  to  adopt  its  legislation  to  the  new  conditions, —  electedqand  ordained 
its  originator  not  so  much  General  Superintendent,  or  Missionary  Bishop,  as 
Bishop  of  the  Taylor  movement,  and  gave  him  untrammelled  a  whole  continent 
in  which  to  work  out  the  startling  problem.  But  he  is  a  Methodist  Bishop 
His  missionaries,  are,  many  of  them,  Methodist  ministers,  not  a  few  recom¬ 
mended  to  conference  and  admitted  from  quarterly  conferences,  organized  by 
Bishop  Taylor  in  the  new  fields.  Both  the  South  American  and  African  work, 
so  far  as  organized,  are  Methodist  churches.  The  money  for  the  missions  —  a 
startlingly  large  sum  considering  the  age  of  the  work  —  is  almost  entirely 
contributed  by  Methodists,  is  received  and  distributed  by  a  volunteer  com¬ 
mittee  of  Methodists.  Clearly  the  whole  man  and  movement  are  an  outgrowth 
of  Methodist  life,  energy  and  adaption.  Whatever  might  be  individual  wish  or 
judgment  of  the  matter,  the  Methodist  church  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
its  success  or  failure. 

Moreover  the  work  must  go  on.  Even  if  by  any  providence  Bishop  Taylor 
should  be  removed  from  the  African  work  to-day,  while  we  might  anticipate  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  yet  unrooted  plant,  and  might  be  at  a  loss  to  name  the  man  who 
could  take  up  his  burdens,  yet  the  work  must  still  go  on.  The  world  would 
hold  the  church  responsible  and  eternally  disgraced  if  it  was  suffered  to  fail. 
The  far  lesser  planting  of  South  America  is  already  firmly  rooted  in  important 
centres,  and  through  its  vital  connection  with  the  church,  is  drawing  supply 
of  means  for  future  growth.  Already  the  work  is  too  big  to  die,  as  it  is  too 
important  and  too  significant  to  be  ignored.  It  appeals  to  the  imagination  and 
stirs  enthusiasm  like  a  new  crusade. 

Indeed  the  structure  in  the  field  is  not  the  difficult  matter.  That  is  showing 
the  wonderful  nature  and  characteristics  of  Methodism, —  its  flexibility  and 
power  of  adaption  to  new  conditions,  without  loss  of  essential  character 
and  vitality.  Class-meetings  and  prayer-meetings,  exhorters  and  local  preachers, 
speaking  and  praying  women,  and  circuits  and  quarterly  conferences  are  already 
there  and  flourishing.  Possibly  out  of  these  and  other  mission  works  and 
workers  is  to  come  the  solution  of  the  question  of  woman’s  place  in  the  church. 
Who  shall  say  that  women  shall  be  shut  out  of  the  conferences  they  have 
helped  to  create,  or  forbidden  to  minister  at  the  altars  they  have  reared- 
And  if  not  forbidden  there,  why  at  the  home  altars.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  danger  of  conflict  in  the  foreign  fields  should  the  volunteer  work  and  the 
regular  work  of  the  Missionary  Board  come  in  contact.  South  India  has  illus¬ 
trated  how  the  spontaneous  work  can  take  on  the  complete  organization  of 
Methodism  and  become  a  regular  conference  without  loss  of  the  aggressive 
spirit.  Soon  the  two  bands  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America 
will  clasp  hands  across  the  Andes,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  common  church 
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be  equally  welcome  to  both.  The  volunteer  work  already-fringes  the  garments 
of  Liberia, —  rather  are  not  these  volunteer  stations  the  first  blossoms  put  forth 
by  that  hitherto  sterile  stalk,  the  promise  of  a  yet  glorious  fruitage  for  Africa. 
Central  Africa  promises  to  hold  organic  union  with  Liberia  until  their  broaden¬ 
ing  fields  shall  meet  on  a  common  boundary  and  so  mapjjthe  continent  with 
Methodist  conferences.  The  tendency  in  the  field,  then,  is  not  to  divergence, 
but  to  uniformity  and  unity.  Iiow  important  then  that  the  home  administra¬ 
tions  should  be  brought  into  harmony  of  spirit  and  plan,  and  if  possible  into 
organic  relations. 

It  must  all  the  while  be  remembered  that  the  Taylor  movement,  like  all  of 
vital  Methodism,  is  a  growth,  not  a  construction.  It  began  in  the  labors 
of  one  man  providentially  thrust  out.  It  spread  in  various  directions  without 
clear  foresight  or  apprehension  of  its  trend  or  end.  It  put  forth  indeed  buds 
which  never  became  blossoms,  and  blossoms  which  did  not  fruit,  and  shoots 
which  never  were  branches.  But  it  grew,  and  some  of  its  branches  have  been 
fruit-bearers.  Taylor’s  necessary  expenses  were  met  at  first  by  the  sale  of  his 
own  books,  supplemented  later  by  voluntary  contributions  put  into  his  hands 
unasked  by  admiring  friends.  When  the  work  grew  wider  other  friends  were 
raised  up,  who  proposed  to  give  financial  backing  to  the  enterprise.  Still  later, 
an  unpaid  treasurer  was  appointed  to  receive  and  forward  monies.  Finally,  to 
carry  forward  the  larger  work  of  transporting  missionaries,  and  building  homes, 
churches  and  school-houses  for  them,  a  little  company  of  men  and  women, 
with  the  approval  of  Bishop  Taylor  —  perhaps  on  his  nomination — volun¬ 
teered  to  form  a  body  corporate,  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  work  at  the 
home  end  of  the  line.  Voluntary  contributions  have  been  sent  to  this  “  Transit 
and  Building  Fund  Society;  ”  volunteer  agents  have  advertised  and  advocated 
their  cause,  and  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  the  funds  collected  by  them.  Thus 
a  benevolent  institution  has  grown  up  in  the  church,  having  large  financial 
responsibilities,  requiring  superior  abilities  to  administer,  and  demanding  more 
than  the  entire  labor  of  one  person.  All  this  has  been  done  thus  far  faithfully 
and  efficiently  and  without  the  suspicion  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  anyone,  and 
without  the  payment  of  wages  or  salary  out  of  the  contributions  to  the  Transit 
and  Building  Fund. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on  permanently,  especially 
that  it  cannot  be  materially  enlarged  without  considerable  changes  in  its  ma¬ 
chinery.  If  the  officers  who  give  their  time  to  this  service  are  not  paid  out  of 
the  common  fund,  then  another  fund  must  be  provided  for  their  support,  or  the 
officers  must  be  persons  of  independent  fortunes.  They  cannot  live  off  the  field. 
Wealth  and  qualifications  for  these  positions  may  not  always  be  found  united 
in  the  same  persons.  Indeed  it  is  reported  now  that  the  treasurer  of  the  fund, 
is  personally  paying  the  salary  of  one  man  to  do  the  clerical  work  of  the  office. 
There  are  graver  objections  to  the  continuance  of  this  volunteer  system  by  an 
independent  self-perpetuating  committee  which  will  readily  occur  to  any 
thoughtful  mind,  but  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here,  though  to  name 
them  would  be  no  reflection  upon  the  ability  or  integrity  of  the  devoted  men 
and  women  who  now  bear  the  burdens  of  responsibility.  It  is  believed,  also, 
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that  these  suggestions  are  in  harmony  with  the  convictions  of  the  Transit  and 
Building  Fund  Society. 

In  some  way  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Taylor  Mission 
ought  to  be  brought  into  union  at  home,  as  well  as  into  harmonious  service 
abroad.  They  should  be  united  under  one  general  management,  as  the  comple¬ 
ments  and  co-ordinates  of  each  other.  The  church  which  by  the  world  is  held 
responsible  for  the  Taylor  mission  should  have  some  credit  for  the  funds  it  fur¬ 
nishes,  and  some  voice  in  their  direction,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  ordaining  and 
recognizing  the  ministers  sent  into  the  field.  If  such  union  is  not  brought  about, 
the  Taylor  mission  work  must  be  limited  to  about  its  present  extent,  that  is,  to 
the  working  capacity  of  its  present  organization  ;  or  the  Society  must  develop 
into  a  full-fledged  Missionary  Society,  with  thoroughly  organized  departments, 
mission-house,  officers,  etc.  It  cannot  go  on  long  with  its  office  in  a  desk  in 
some  merchant’s  down-town  counting  room,  its  chief  executive  in  an  uptown 
residence,  and  its  meetings  semi-occasionally  in  somebody’s  parlor.  Inevitably, 
increase  of  work  will  be  thrust  upon  it.  It  must  provide  for  missionaries  going 
out  and  also  for  missionaries  returning,  for  exigences  and  emergencies.  It  must 
have  some  control  over  the  methods  of  raising  money  for  its  use,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  soliciting  money  in  its  name,  and  by  whom.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
permanent  institution  it  must  have  complete  organization.  That  means,  unless 
there  can  be  union,  that  the  Methodist  Church  will  have  two  organized  f 
officered,  independent,  if  not  rival  missionary  societies,  doing  practically  the 
same  work  in  the  same  fields.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  Taylor  work  there 
must  be  larger  collections,  and  for  this  more  general  and  systematic  appeal  to 
the  church  for  money.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  church  giving  too  much, 
but  there  is  danger  of  confusion  in  many  minds,  resulting  in  disregard  of  all 
claims ;  danger  too,  of  appeal  to  wrong  motives,  and  of  irregular  and  spas¬ 
modic  giving,  to  say  nothing  of  clashing  of  interests  and  unseemly  rivalries. 

The  plan  here  suggested  does  not  imply  the  disintegration  and  absorption 
of  the  Taylor  work.  It  proposes  a  union  of  the  two  societies  under  one  general 
management.  It  does  not  contemplate  the  doing  away  with  the  non-salaried  or 
self-supporting  idea.  Rather  it  would  continue  the  system  in  full  vigor  under 
the  charge  of  men  who  have  faith  in  it  as  a  mode  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
truth.  Already  our  missionary  work  is  in  three  departments,  the  Parent  Board 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  and  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Societies,  each 
carrying  on  its  distinct  but  harmonions  work  under  a  general  management,  and 
each  authorized  to  raise  money  for  its  work.  The  non-salaried  mission  work 
might  easily  be  united  with  these,  and  the  people  might  have  a  fourth  option  in 
the  direction  of  their  missionary  contributions. 

Such  a  union  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Missionary  Board.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  every  long-established  institution  to  forget  the  enthusiasm  and  conse' 
cration  in  which  it  was  born,  to  get  into  ruts  and  to  become  humdrum.  The 
Woman’s  Society  has  doubtless  helped  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  Board. 
The  Taylor  enthusiasm  might  do  still  more  in  that  direction  by  being  brought 
into  organic  relations  with  the  older  body.  Such  union  would  afford  opportu¬ 
nity  to  introduce  more  fully  the  non-salaried  plan  in  our  older  missions.  More 
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men  and  women  are  offering  themselves  for  the  mission  work  than  the  income 
of  the  Board  will  warrant  them  in  sending  out  on  salary.  On  the  other  hand 
every  field  is  calling  for  more  laborers.  Moreover  every  prosperous  mission 
field  promises  or  threatens  still  further  enlargement,  which,  on  the  salaried 
plan,  will  compel  still  larger  appropriation,  or  a  crippling  of  the  work.  The 
prospective  enlargement  of  the  demand  for  the  mission  fields,  is  looked  upon 
from  the  human  standpoint,  simply  appalling.  Not  a  few  are  dismayed  by  it. 
But  if  there  are  consecrated  men  and  women,  called  of  God  to  the  mission 
work,  who  are  willing  to  go  unsalaried  into  the  fields  to  supplement  the  workers 
already  there,  and  to  live  with  the  converts  as  they  live,  may  there  not  be  in 
this  the  solution  of  a  most  important  question  for  Protestant  missions.  The 
Taylor  movement  is,  we  repeat,  still  an  experiment,  but  it  can  be  better  tried  i» 
union  with  than  as  a  rival  of  the  Parent  Board.  % 

All  these  matters  connected  with  the  Taylor  movement  must  come  before 
the  next  General  Conference.  The  logic  of  events  will  compel  their  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  presented  dispassionately,  and  consid¬ 
ered  deliberately,  and  that  conclusions  may  be  reached  which  shall  be  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  result  in  the  advancement  of  his  Kingdom.  Some  of  the 
questions  involved  will  meet  the  Conference  at  the  very  opening  of  its  session, 
but  they  ought  all  to  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
whole  work  of  the  church.  It  would  seem  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  special 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  whom  the  whole  subject  should  be  referred 
for  consideration,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  for  adjusting  its  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  the  constitution  and  general  work  of  the  church. 
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